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ABSTRACT 

Prisoners' need fot education and 
universal. A review of past educational programs 
well as current "inside" and "outside" college pr 
demonstrates that the use of college resources as 
alternative differs from situation to situation a 
country. How prisoners can. reasonably be expected 
in postsecondary education during imprisonment^ w 
use college resources as a program alternative al 
situation to sj^tuation. Costs^ facilities ^ post -r 
transfer of credits are fjfroblems also discussed. 
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Posts^condary Education PrograiTiS 
Far Prisoners 

Various writers have tried to establish a' 

■ \ 

chronology of prison education programs. They suggest 
that in the late eighteenth century and continuing 
into the nineteenth most prisons in the United 
States, Canada, South America and Western Europe conducted 
religious services and classes under the impression that 
such instruction would help prepare prisoners fqr a 
christian and, therefore, a non-crimipal life. Obviously, 
if prisoners couldn't read, the wisdom of the bible would 
be denied them, so literacy instruction was initiated, 
frequen^tly by the prison chaplain who used volunteer 
theological students as instructors. It, therefore, 
appears that education programs in prisons are as old 
as the prisons themselves. ^ 

From these early beginnings, education programs, 
particularly in United Staees prisons, moved forward^ at 
different rates and in diffei^ent ways depending on th^ 
individual state and, in many cases, on the individual, 
institution in a partlc^ular state". The U.W. federal 
system sjoirie times reflected developments iniM^ated at the 
state level^at other times, the federal sj^em led the 
way. -Commitment to education came relatively early, 
from leaders of U. S. prison systems, at least in 
principle if not in fact. 
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In 1870 at the fir^st meeting of the National 
Prison Assoc ia^tiori (now the American Correctional 
Ass^ocilition) a Declaration of principles provided strong, 
if somewhat melodramatic , support for education: 

•'Education is a vital force in the reformation 
of fallen men an.d women. Its tendency is to 
quicken the intellect, inspire self-respect, 
excite to higher. aims ^ and afford a helpful 
substitute for low'^and vicious amusements. 
' Education is, therefore, a matter of primary 

'importance in prisons, and should be 
c^arried to tHe. utmost extent consistent 
with .the other purposes of such institutions'*. 

Despite these high sounding words, bona-fide 
education programs in American, prisons were not implemented 
for years/ and, indeed are still lacking in many individual 
institutions and exist only to a modest degree in both 
"modern" ^nd developing countries. . 

VHiere education and occupational programs 
ate provided the "quality of such programs and the degriee 
of prisoner participation vary widely^ ranging from 
youth institutions exclusively devoted to education, . - 

to adult, long tferm institutions in which" education and 
training opportunities are marginal.' College level programs 
for prisoners are infrequent outside the United States 
and appear to be in early experimental/developmental 
stages in most countries. Where they exist they are 
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frequently' provided via correspondence courses and have 
been available in- this form f br_ many y^ars in the * 
United States, Canada, England, Frdnce, the Scandinavian 
countries and to a limited degree, in Yugoslavia and Austria, 

Study release for college courses is a new^r 
concept and is just beginning to receive significant 
support in the United States, Canada, Great Britain 
and^he Scandinavian countries- A small number of 
prisoners ^in Sweden, for example, is permitted study 
release to university adult education centers, Kerle 
(I973) reported that 32 prisoners were involved in 
"University Without Walls" programs in Grea^t Britain 
and that the number was expected to double in the next 
year or so. 

Generally speaking, however, college • level 
•courses for' prisoners either inside the institution or on 

o 

a study release basis to campus classrooms do not exist to 
any appreciable degree outside^ the United States', Canada, 
England, France and the Scandinavian countries. 

, Data available for the United States" suggest a 
^nificant rate of growthj in all kinds of prison college 
)rograms in recent years. In 1966 the Ford Foundation 

if? . ^ 

funded a nationwide survey of college level programs 

iri U. S. Prisons. Fifty-one prisons systems were surveyed/; 

and forty-six responded. Of these, twenty-seven offered 
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^college level correspoTideiice courses; seventean, 
extension courses; three televised ins true t ion , and 
three, study-release opportunities. No system pffered 
the possibility of obtaining a B.A. degree and onjy 
seven indicated that .they ^provided or planned to provide 
the 'possibility of getting an A. A] or comparable two-j^ear 
degree . It was estimated from the 1966 survey that les^ " 
than 1*,0'00 prisoners were inyolved in college level 
ppxrtispondence courses and about 2,000 in college- 
extension courses; presumably ^11 or most inside the 
prrson. ' • 

Minimum Standards for the Treatment of Offenders 
adopted by the United Nations in 1955 in Geneva at Che . 
First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders included a section on "Education 
and Recreation" and urged that provision be made for 
education, religious instruction, recreation and cultural 
activities of prisoners. 

Stronger language was used for illiterates and 
young prisoners; in such cases education was urged to Ve 
"coiihpulsory" . ^ * \ 

I A far sighted section (77(2)) encouraged "so 

.for as practicable, the education of prisoners shall 
be integrated with the educational system of the 
country so that after their release they may continue 
their educTatlon without difficulty ' 



Under the heading IJ^Sl'lTUnONAL PERSONNEL, there 
is an additional proviso that in so far as possible ". . . 
the personnel shall include a sufficient number of 
specialists euch as ... . teachers and trade instructors . 

A United Nations Congress will be meetitig in 
Geneva, Switzerland during September 1975. This Congress 
will no doubt have more .to say on- the subject of 
education and training in prisons. 

Prisoners' Need for Education and Training is Universal 

Prisoners throughout (the world share common 
characteristics; they are , generally poor, unskilled and 
uneducated. For these and related reasons prison education 
programs, where they exist, tend .to emphasize basic 
reading skills, occupational training and the ^achievement 
of secondary level certification. Prison college 
programs can only be relevant in countries where the 

general level^ of education is high enough to 'provide 

^, ■ I 
potential' students both in anjd^ out of prison for collfege 

level classes. 

These conditions do not prevail at this time 

in most countries throughout the world. In the United 

States, ICanada, Grekt Britain and the Scandinavian countries 

there ekist, at highly differential rates, enough prisoner/ 

students who have either completed a secondary "^education^ 

or can do so readily enough while imprisoned to profit 

from pcis tsecondary level programs. 

y ■ - ' ■ ■ . . . ■ ■? 



There are no precise figures of the number 
of prisoners in the United States or elsewhere currently 
involved in postsecondary education programs. We estimate 
that in the United States the number ranges somewhere 
between 1% and 5%, or roughly between a low of 2,500 and 
a possible high of 12,500. Dell'Apa (1973) found the 
figure to b'e less than 6% (aroun^ 6,400 out of 109,161 
prisoners) , based on a 60% (150 institutions) response 
to questionnaires sent to 249 adult correctional 
institutions. 

In the federal system in the United States we 
) 

know that in 1975 inmates completed approximately 9,000 
college level courses, totalling 27,000 earned college 
credits. If we assume an average enrollment of 3 courses 
per student, approximately 3,000 federal prisoners were 
enrolled in postsecondary programs during 197^. 

One hundred and seventy-nine college degrees 
were earned during the same year; 158 two-year degrees; 
19 baccalaureate degrees; and 2 master's degrees. 
College programs' in the federal system are expanding 
apparently due, in part, to^ the >growipg proportion of 
inmates who have completed high school and the ^ 

,;/ 

availability of a v^ariety of forms of tuition assistance. 

The pr9portion of state prisoners involved in 
postsecondary programs is probably somewhat lower than 
that in the federal system, with the possible exception ^ 
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of a few iTldiv4^dyal states. , 

- \\Thile these etirollHient and earned degree 
figures are not unduly impressive, it is significant; 
that estimated prison college enrollments in the - 
United States did escalate from an estimated total 
of 3,000 in 1968 (adult and youth) to over 6,A00 in 
adult institutions alone in 1973, a doubla.ng in less 
than a decade and possibly a tripling if ^ull data on 
youth enrollments were knovm. 

In Canada college programs in prisons appear 
to be confined to five federal penitentiaries in the 
Western provinces involving possibly approximately 200^ 
prisoners, primarily in classes inside the prison, with 
a handful involved in study release, "open" uni^rsity 
or correspondence courses. The same modest level of 
prisoner participation in postsecondary programs appears 
to be true of England, France and the Scandinavian 
countries, and exists on even a smaller scale in 

Yugoslavia and Austria, 

A 1972 tabulation from France shows that ♦ 
approximately 115 prisoners! less than 1% of the 
total (29,600), were pursuing college level studies. 
It would appear that where prison college programs are 
being introduced their introduction is directly related 
to the general education level and education participation 
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rates of the non-prisoTi populatipn. 

With respect to the Uni^d States, not. only 
has the nmiber of college prograTG(is^n prisons increased 
significantly in recent years, but the manner in which - 
programs a^e offered has become, highly diversified. ^ \ 

* 

"Inside" College Programs „ - . • 

\ • , ■ ' - 

Courses offered inside prisons are- the oldest. 
Some of these courses .were available as early as 1939 in t;he 
United State§ and probably in Western Europe and predate 
even the earjLiest prison cq^ege surveys. 

Prisons, at San Quentin, California, Jolliet, 
Illinois afid Leavenworth, Kansas , institutions serving 
long-term prisoners , introduced college programs long 
before the current wave of interest in prison education ^ 
developed. All classes, because of security requirements, 
took place inside the institutions, in traditional i 

classrooms, or through correspondence courses. 

/' ' ' 

More recent developments within higher • ^ 
education communities as well as in the prisons 
themselves are contributing to the establishment of 

/ 

new delivery systems for^ college courses both 'linside" and 
"outside" pris'on . 



The "University Without Walls" (UWW) in the 
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United States, and the "Open University" dn Canada and England 
offer new oppor4:unities for prisoners to undertake full college 
programs independent of the traditional classroom, on an 



individualized ba^is, without leaving the prison. 

Close circuit television, audio and ali'dio-visual * 
tapes and tape cassettes also bring additional -program , 
opportunities into the prisons for classes as well as for 
individual students. 

"Outside" College Programs - Study-Release 

The lo^stic^ of providing prisoner access to 
college classes outside the prison ar^ more complicated. 
Despite substantial success with such study-release 
programs their rate of growth ^continues to be very slow in 
all countries. iJpward Bound/Newgate efforts which ^initially 
began ixi the United States in Oregon, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
New Mexico and Pennsylvania combined both "inside" and , 
"outside" courses of .study, arranged so that'the outside 

4 

pxirtion coincided with the approach of a student's release 
date. As the initial fundings of these programs by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity were absorbed by the correctional 



systems themselves , the outside portipn of the program 
diminished in duration and importance. However, these programs 



continue to function, funded b^^^ cor-;^^tional ins titut ions the 
Law Enforcement .Assistance Admijiistration and the U. S. 
Office of Education. \.% , - 
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, ' A limited number of pqs)tsecondary occupational 

trairting programs in the United States also combine "inside" 

I* • • 

and "outside" classes. In some few cases nearby area 

1) ' " . 

vocational technical schools and community colleges provide 
all instruction on an "outside" basis. Prisoner/students* f 
sometimes participate in the same classes as regular students; 
in other cases the prisoners comprise a separate class. 
Prisoner/student cJLasses take place both during daytime and 
evening hours depending on scheduling problems and community 
and correctional institution flexibility. ^ \ 

Innovative experimental/demonstration projects 
also provide the opportunity for a small number of students 
to live on campus either in separ.ate , supervised halfwayj 
house arrangements or in regular student housing. - A co-ed 
residential cer.ter for prisoner/students was established in 
1975 at the Santa Barbara campUs of, the University of 
California.^ Federal prisoners from correctional institutions 
in California are involved in this pro'gram. Currently, 
approximately twenty men and women)^ all within one year from 
ds,£^Jii^ase date, ,live in this superVis^^center and attend ^ 
university classes on a full-time, b^sis 
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Post Release College ProRrams 



/ 

/ 



An underlying agenda of all ^ison education 
efforts is the development of the stv^enfcs' continuing 
interest in education both as a meaxls of staying out of. 
- prison and of enriching their peri^^bnal lives. Most 
people who work with' prisoners oJaxi cite impressive 
anecdotes about an individual ^ continuation of post- 
secondary studies after relea^'e from prison but, , except . 
for isolated follow-up stud/ies, we lack significant data 
regarding v/hat portion of/prisoner - college-students 
continue to attend college after relea^and actually 
receive either two or^ four year deg'reej^or postsecondary ^ 
technical cr ^rofessi/onal school certification. 

Marshall Kaplan, Gatis and Kahn's (1972) follow- i 
up stud^s^f ^Ie.wgate stud^ents. in the United States 



reported a wide variety;^ of problems, conceptual -as well 
as practical,- inherent in post-relase educa^jlon linkages . . 
Continue^d identification as an offender, lack^ of emotional 
y as wall as financial;, suppjg^rt systems, averly intensive 
\ .parole superyision, time gaps between release and college 
^ enrollmer^t are but a few of the problems which require 
attention if post-reiease college ^p|tograms are to b6x 
effectively linked witih pr6-releasJ pic^grams..^^^^^^^^^^ 



K 
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Current Trends ^ ' 

; ' 

It is difficult to asg^ss how many prisoners 
Gould reasonably to be/expec^d to become involved in 
postseconclary education during imprisonment. For * the 
United States Tapart (1972) ''liberally estimated that 
there are 30,000/inmates in prisons and jails voho could 
benefit'..." from Access/ to higher education opportunities. 
I think it's $afe to **bfcnjecture that doubling the ^n umber 
of those currently involved in any country would strain 
neither the student potential not the availabel ^education ./ 
resources. Establishing access to these resources at th^ 
best point of intervention poses an innnediate problem ^fid 
challenge. \#iere and when to use 6ollege resources a 
program alternative will differ frpm situation to ^tuation 
and from country to ^country. / / 

^ in the United States the American Assc^ciation 

of CoTnmunity and Junior -Col^leges (AAJC) in cooperation 
with the United States Offipe of Eidu9ation3 Fund for the 
improvement of Postsecond^ry Education (FlPSE) , is 
involved in an experimenta 1/ demons tratio^ project (Offender 
Assistance Through Comrtiunity Colleges) /which incorporate^, 
in /part, the kinds of activities which can be gener^te( 
by/ postsecondary education institutions, at the community 
level, to h«:/lp keep some first offenders out of prlspn. 
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Xiirc^e donununities; Jacksonville, Florida, 
Y /-'CharloCte , North Carolina and Denver, Colorado are 
working with their corresponding criminal justice 
sys^tems to provide a continuum of services to first 
felony offenders* It is not anticipated that all 
.first offender referrals to the program will become 
college students. Some may; others may be provided 
occupational counseling, job development and job 
.placement services. Still others may be referred to 
family c;z(unseling, mental health or other community 
service centers. The basiq purpose of this Offender 
Assistance project is to provide courts and probation 
services with one additional alternative to imprisonment, 
and i^/ negative impact on the offender. * 

Sch^^l Districts 

/ 

. ' A phenomenom which/se^As to-be peculiar to the 

■ \ ■ * " / / 

U. S. , the prison school dist^ct began to emerge in the 

late 1960's. These school ^stricts, which now exist in 

Texas, Connecticut, Tilings, New Jersey, Arkansas and 

Ohio function as separate educational delivery systems ' 

for correctional institutions in their respective states 

They have their own iDoards of education, superintendents 

and staff. In two/states. New Jersey and Illinois, the 

^ school districts include education throtigh the junior 

15 
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college level. Virginia recently .enacted legislation to 
adopt the school district concept and at /least six 
additional states are considering it. 



Inside vs OuCsi^e Programs and Technology / 

In the Onited States two simultaneous developments 
are taking place which will have a profound impaction-, ^ 
college programs for .prisoners . Study -release for 'college 
courses is gaining slow but steady acceptance at a time 
when aud^ibr^n^^^Ihl technology i? making it increasingly 
easier to ptovide college level ' courses insld^e the prison,^ 

It is difficult to. forecast ho^ the two trends 
will be combined in the United States, fn other countries - 
which have not yet experimented' with prison college 
programs the technology should make the availability of 
college programs on an inside basis much ^asier than.\they 
were initially in the United * States . On the other hancj , 
the availability of the more sophisticated technology* 
could retard the introduction of study-release.. 

Critical Issues 

• ,^ 

Several areas of concern cut across all prison 
postsecondary education programs in all countries 
and are important whether or not the courses are of fere,d 
inside or outside the institution or on a pre -commitment 
or posjt-rele^se basis. » ' 

16 
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' Prisons in the United States, Canada, Scandinavia 

aifd Western Europe which have education programs generally 
provide therm at no cost to the prisoner up through the 
high schoo^i <level. 'Ppstsecondary courses, where offfered, 

V' frequently must be. paid for completely, or in part, by , 
the prisoner/ student . Practices vary, by country ranging 
from full payment by the student to full payment by the 
correctional, system,. /In the federal system in the United 
. States, where budget resources permit and the courae of 

study is an established program goal, all costs may be paid 
by the correctional institution. In other cases the 
federal cdrfectional institution may pay only up to 1/2 
the costs involved and the individual student will p^y the 

.remainder. In some cases all costs must be 

borne by the student. ' The institution's budget, the 
course the student wants, the . student ' s personal financial 
situation and related factor's contribute to , the decision 
making process. v 

In the United States an additional cost problem 
. grows out of the application^ of out-of-state fee schedules. 

; to prisoners who are not "residents" of the state in 
which they are incarcerated. The situation is particularly 
aggravated in federal correcti^al institutions which tend 
to serve as regional facilities housing prisoners from^^ 

-17 
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many states. A recent informal survey by Dr. Donald A. 
D'eppe^ Education Director of the Buteau of prisons, of 
states in which federal prisons operate revealed that 
sixteen staCes charge in-state' resident fees f'or federal 

• ■ ■ - , ■ ■ /■ 

.prisoner/students and six charge ^ the higher non-resident 
fees. State and county prisons are faced with a maze of 

iri-county, out-of -county and relatec^ education fee 

/ ■ 

schedules . , . 

J ■ * 

Some colleges in the United States and Canada 

charge a flat f^e ranging roughly , from $300. 00 to $750.00.. 

per "inside" course and^ tKe prison may have ^s many 

students in the class as is feasible - generally from 

20 to 50. Where instructors travel significant distances 

mileage fees are an additional cost. 

Since most prisoners have limited or no funds • 
and their families are similarly situated, costs become 
a critical' issue in providing access to higher education 
on any basis to* the offender population. 

Many prisons throughout ^the world still lack 
sufficient funds to offer adequate ^literacy, elementary, 
high school or vocational training programs. Postsecondary 

; •■ ^ 18 . ; 
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education seems a long way dpwn the road in such cases. 

Despite all Ihis, the picture is by no means 
dismal'. Some postgecondary education institutions are 
"sensitive to cost problems and provide quality education at 
'reasonable plaices. Many dedicate^! instructors and volunteer 
tutors/ travel considerable distances, to and from isolated 
institutions, to te^ch one or two hours, sometimes after 
com|)leting a full teaching schedule elsewhere. In many 



situations the readiness of the education establishment / 

/ 

and volunteers to provide services more than equals the / 
readiness of the correctional community to use them. 

Financial assistance available from non-prison 
sources has also helped meet cost problems. In the United 
States prisoner/students are generally eigible to apply 
for education assistance on the same"1>asis as other 
students. 

Veteran's Education Benefits, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Assistance , Basic Educatipn Opportunity^ 
Grants (BEOQ) , .work-study programs, federally insured student 
loans as well as private group scholarships and grants at^ 
increasingly available to prisoner/students. Private 
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foundations have also provided ad hoc assistance in 
special cases. 

These education assistance funds are generally 
available both on an "inside" and "outside" basis. In, 
Canada for example a Donner Foundation group has made 
it possible for seven .prisoner/ students^ from the British 
Columbia Penit>r.ntiary and Matsqui Prison to live , at a 
group residential center and attend the Uniyersity of ^ 
Victoria. 

Geographic Isolation of Institutional 

I ^ Another critical problem arises from the relative 

SI- ♦* 

^eo^raphic isolation of j^dnie correctional ins titutions . 
Despite recent trends^ to locate new correctional facilities 
either in or near ui:ban centers, as well as the urbanization 
of once isolated rural areas, some correctional institutions 
are still great distances from needed resources. In such ^ " 
cases correspondence courses, the .U.W.W. - Open University ^ 
approach and various audio-visual, 'systems are welcome 
alternatives. But as experience has demonstrated, despite 
the best intentions., initial high* studoit motivation levels 
are not su\tai,ned and correspondence courses and other 
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individualized study dropout rates continue to be high, 
both in and out of prison and in all countries. 

Closed circuit television ancj other audio-visual 
systems in the Uni£eU States increasingly bring college 
courses to places wnich would otherwide be unable to offer 
any post secondary programs/ However, these efforts are 
nof^idespread and operate primarily under experimental/ t|f . 
demonstration conditions. . 
Fog t -Re lease Linkages ' - 

In addition to the problem of costs and 
geographic isolation new ways need to be discovered to strengthen 
post-release linVages between the student and a particular 
postsecpndary institution. Ideally, this should involve 
^^establishing contact with college admissions st^ be lore 
the prisoner/student's release, including specific 
procedural steps to • insure the enrollment of the student 
before or very shortly after ret^ning to the community in 
which the receiving education institution is located.* 
There is considerable research evidence to suggest that 
the first three months after release from prison are - 
critical, "in addition,' there is a dlre=€rt correlation 
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betwjp.en the age of released prisoners and the liklihood 
that they will get into further difficulties . These 
factors, among others, suggest that early post-release, 
linkages into stjructured education situations are ' 
essential j^omponents of prison education efforts. . 
Trahffferability of Earned "Credits'' Z^^' / 

. r ' 

Many prisoners, particularly in the United States, 
transfer from, one institution to another in the same 
state while serving tlieir sey tenqe , and among states in ^ 
the nationwide federal system.. The issue of the transferability 
of credits is therefore, very important.* The College -Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) in the Unite^ States and other 
arrangements provide strong foundations on which to build 
the general transferability of eartied college credits. 
However, tfev transferability of credits between education 

I . . • ■ ^ 

institutions remaifis a stumbling block in efforts to 
maintain education involvement of the offender/student 
population, particularly if the student'? transfer takes 
plac^ before a specific course is completed. This dilemma 
has stimulated efforts by .correctional educators, such as 
those by Elizabeth Lebherz, Education Director of the 
Maryland ''Corrections Department, to develop state-wide 



consortia of postsecondary institutions for interchangeability 
of college credits. ^ ^ 

\ ^ 

''Prime Time" for Education 

* Educators throughout the world "^also have to join 

■ " ^' * V \ 

with correctional administrators to discc^ver ways, to 

schedule^^ducation participation by p^^isoners during 

some daylight hours instead of relegating prison education 

programs to the evdning tiours only. Education, as a 

prpg^^am alternative, must be regarded as a reasonable 

competitor with prison industries, institutional maintenance, 

group counseling and other demands on available institution 

program time. The Prison - Schools in France ahd 

. institutions which serve youthful offenders in other !^ \ 

countries have' already done this for some young prisoners. 

Education, particularly postsecondary (education, for adult 

prisoners in most countries, continues to be an evening or , 

"after-work*^ activi^ty . 



• Physic 



^al Facilitie^ 



Housing and study space for the prisoner/student 
is a world-wide problem, A minimuiti of space and privacy 
to facilitate studying and the accomplishment of education 
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assignments can be a criticaKvariable which ^affects the 
student's continuation in a program. Since most pris^erg 
are housed in institutions designed fo^-xontainment and/ ^ 
or punishment rather than prpgrams, i>c takes a great cfeal 
of ^magihatipn and good will to provide -|^os it ive learning 
J^n V i r onme n t s . 
Libraries and Education Aids ^ ^ 

^ \ . Libraries and the availability of booI<^ are 
similarly important. Some correctional institutions 
have met library needs creatively by usin^ local mobile 
library units, inter-library loan arrangement^ or by , 
providing . tipie for library work during ^tudy-release hours/ 
to implement prison library collections. Special groups 
in many countries such as the Association of American 
Publishers, Inc., and the American Booksellers Association 
in ,the United States have donated reference and other books 
to prisons but as LeDonne (1974) reports '^n her exhauative 
study of prison libraries in the United States\Jthe^ library 
situation in prisons remains marginal. 

The use of tape recorders and typewriters is 
still viewed with suspicion- by^ the staff of many 
correctional inst/itutions. In those cc^untries in vihich ' 



.4 ^ ' 



this^type of equipment 'i$ readily available anc^/ reasonably 
priced, members of the education community can make 'an " 
important contribution in working with prisons, first, 

to develop an understanding of the nee4 to us.e these 

^ " . . -f" ' ■ * \ - 

machines in the education process 'and secondly, to assist 

in^&upervising the appropriate/ojse of such medhanical** aids 

■ «f ~ ■ . . . 

by the students'. 

Conclusion - q 

No o|ine condnerned with providing greater access to 
postsecondary jeducation opportunities in ^^i sons need 

worry about running out of challenges in the near future. 

(J ' ^ 

-Accfess to education opportifti^t^s for prisoners will, in many 
respects^, parallel the rate of growth in access to these 
opportunities by students generally, A ma^or goal therefore", 
must be to continue to enlarge pos tsecondajry education 
opportunities for^all, potential students in all countries. 
There is every reason to bel-ieve that the continued growth^ 
of puch opportunities generally Ji^ill resul^t in corresponding 
increases for prisoneit/stuHents . ; v 
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